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This is the more regrettable because the editor has shown rare 
skill and wisdom in the choice of the extracts he has brought to- 
gether. Three qualities, he says, were made the tests of selection- 
rareness, unconsciousness, and faithful illustration, especially the 
last. The result is a most happy one, and presents a vivid, if not 
wholly complete, picture of southern economic development. They 
should always, however, be read in connection with the editor's 
analysis in the introduction, for, as he points out, in some places 
the picture is somewhat idyllic, as in the description of Plantation 
Management, and in some too dark, as in the chapter on Overseers. 
All in all, these two initial volumes must be regarded as of very 
great value and significance. They have set a high standard for 
the rest of the series. 



Ernest L. Bogart. 



University of Illinois. 



The Economic Causes of Great Fortunes. By Anna Youngman. 
(New York: Bankers' Publishing Company. 1909. Pp. 
185.) 

After a brief introduction dealing with method, the author 
devotes two chapters to an account of the development of the 
fortunes of John Jacob Astor, and of Jay Gould, and then a 
chapter to the group activities of "Standard Oil" and "Morgan" 
men. Chapter 5 discusses factors in gaingetting on the basis of 
preceding data, and the final chapter touches upon the question 
of the social service of fortune-makers. The reviewer feels the 
lack of either conclusion or summary; in other words the book 
seems to lack point. 

At the beginning we find the well-worn contrast between deduc- 
tion and induction. The author, with much consciousness of 
virtue, chooses the latter method. Analysis that is "impersonally 
theoretical, seeking occasional corroboration by an appeal to the 
facts "(as she describes or cariactures it) is a ludicrous man-of -straw. 
That the procedure of scientific investigation can be otherwise 
than both from hypotheses to facte and from facts to hypotheses 
is the radical error. Dr. Youngman is fully conscious of the 
smallness of her inductive basis, hence is guarded on that side. 
But is she guided by no principles in her selection of cases? Why 
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is Astor preferred to Girard, or Gould to Vanderbilt? One is in- 
clined to assume that Gould is not a representative, but an extreme 
case. Why are our manufactures and our mineral resources un- 
represented? Not that the cases examined are of no significance. 
They will do very well for purposes of analysis But they are not 
adequate as a basis for a strictly inductive generalization. The 
results need " corroboration. " And is that only a fact with which 
a personal name can be associated? Dr. Youngman makes 
absolutely no use of statistics nor of the possibilities of induction 
such material offers. What shall we say of the inductive or observa- 
tional quality of this statement (page 147): "Astor needed to 
exercise unusual discrimination in order to decide in what direction 1 
the city of New York is likely to grow"? 

Chapter 4 is perhaps the most significant in the book. It 
appears to convey its real lesson, namely, that existing groups, 
backed by the weight of accumulated capital, so dominate the 
financial situation as almost to possess the prerogative of deciding 
who shall, and who shall not, follow successfully the road to riches. 
But I am not sure that the author would accept this interpretation. 
The historical chapters, though rather slight and not products of 
much research, are on the whole good. 

Chapter 5 is analytical. It pays most attention to speculative 
gains, in the broad sense of profits from changes in value due to 
changes of time and occasion rather than of form or place. But the 
author's chief interest seems to be to show that a distinction between 
personal and non-personal factors (the line being drawn according 
to her ideas) is not helpful. The analysis starts with an unfor- 
tunate definition of the unearned increment (page 143) as "gain 
of some sort which cannot be attributed to the personal effort or 
personal ability of the beneficiary." The distinction between 
income which is a current product and that which is merely an 
accretion of value occuring without improvement in the thing 
receiving the increment appears to be lost sight of. I suppose, 
"gain" may be taken to mean profit, as distinguished from an 
interest-return upon capital invested. Who gets extraordinary 
profits may be assumed to be determined largely, though not 
wholly, by personal ability. To prove that this is the case (page 
154) seems rather a work of supererogation. Even as regards the 

'italics are mine. 
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unearned increment correctly conceived, it is certainly true that 
ability has a part in determining who gets it, but the adjective 
unearned may, nevertheless, have meaning and force. The imper- 
sonal factor in the situation, moreover, will still require notice. 
The amount of unearned increment, e.g., has been at a maximum 
in the last fifty years, and in the United States, hence the many 
American fortunes made in "real estate. " 

In chapter 6 the position is taken that the fact that the individ- 
ual's ability largely determines the magnitude of his gains is not 
a sufficient justification for them. That regulative policies may 
come to be considered necessary is also recognized, and that the 
grounds will not be merely economic is affirmed. 

G. P. Watkins. 

New York City. 

Social England in the Fifteenth Century: A Study of the Effects 
of Economic Conditions. By A. Abeam. Doctorate Thesis 
in the University of London. (London: The Research 
Library, G. Routledge and Sons, 1909. Pp. 238. Price $1. 
net.) 

Little enough is known about fifteenth century England, and we 
eagerly seize upon this latest volume dealing with its history. Truly 
it is a big subject for so small a book, and yet the work is some- 
thing more than a mere outline. The author analyzes briefly the 
economic forces of the century, dealing at length with their effect 
upon society. The central theme is that the development of com- 
merce and the commercial spirit was the dominant factor in the 
century. To this was due the development of the middle class — the 
central fact of the period. The love of gain characterized both 
layman and ecclesiastic, and left its trace upon family life and moral 
character. Materialism was so much the controlling force that the 
artistic and intellectual awakening of Southern Europe took no 
hold upon England. 

These facts are given needed emphasis, but the book is uncritical, 
and far from stimulating. Questions that have troubled the 
student for years are passed over with the greatest complacency 
and faith in traditional guesses. The author has made considerable 
use of unpublished materials in the Public Record Office and in the 



